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COMPLETION 



OF THE 



Library Building, 



■ t>» ■ 



The completion of the Library Building was an event of 
so much impoi*tance in the history of the University that it 
was decided by the Regents to celebrate it in an appropriate 
manner. Accordingly, on the evening of December 12, 1883, 
in the presence of a large concoui'se of people, including 
invited guests from various parts of the state, exercises were 
held as follows: 

Prayer was offered by the Eight Keverend Bishop Samuel 
S. Harris, S. T. D. 

The Choral Union then sang the chorus of Haydn, " The 
Heavens are Telling." 

Regent James Shearer, Chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee (which consisted of Eegents Shearer, Walker and 
Grosvenor) made the following report: 

REPORT OF REGENT SHEARER. 

Mr. President: — It is well known with what earnest long- 
ings the wish was wont to be expressed, "that this great 
University might soon have a Library worthy of it, and a 
building that would safely keep and permit convenient use 
of the books therein." 

The Committee on Buildings and Grounds cannot promise 
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the books, but they have the great pleasure of offering to you 
a building worthy of a great library. 

It may be instructive, and certainly will be interesting, to 
trace the initiation and progress of this work. First, of 
course, was the great need felt for a means of protecting and 
using a library. Second, an appropriation by the Legislature 
of the necessary funds. Third, the selection of a design that 
would combine convenience, capability for extension and 
safety from fire. Fourth, and of equal importance, a contrac- 
tor, who would honestly, and with professional pride, execute 
the various works. 

How nearly all of these necessary steps have been accom- 
plished, will appear as we proceed. 

As to the first step, much might be said, and many names 
be mentioned as earnest workers with the Board and Profes- 
sors in giving form to this strongly felt need, but these names 
are too numerous for mention. 

r 

The first formal action taken by the Board of Regents was 
on September 8, 1880, by resolution offered by Regent Duf- 
field, requesting the Library Comlnittee, representing the sev- 
eral departments of the University, to prepare a memorial, 
setting forth the need of a library building. 

This committee reported to the Board on January 12, 1881, 
and the Committee on Buildings and Grounds were then asso- 
ciated with them. 

Secondly, The bill appropriating the amount required for 
-a library building was introduced in the Legislature on the 
25th of February, 1881, and your committee have great pleas- 
ure in saying, that the public sentiment of the State, as shown 
by the action of the representatives of the people, had been 
fully educated up to the great need of a library building. 
But not so, as to the one hundred thousand dollars, said to be 
necessary for its erection and completion. 

The Legislative Committee, however, having heard the 
representations of Regents Grosvenor, Van Riper and 
Walker, and of Professors Adams and Tyler, decided to visit 




the University, more fully to inform themselves as to 'their 
just duties in the matter, and by the results of this visit it may 
be assumed that nearly all the members of the Legislative 
Committee returned fully impressed with the nefed of a 
library building, and of the wisdom of appropriating the entire 
amount asked for. The bill was passed in due time. 

Third. As to the design for the building, Professor Chas. 
K. Adams, (who had been active in the matter from its initia- 
tion) with consent of the two committees, procured a design 
from sketches for a library building made by Messrs. Ware 
& Van Brunt, of Boston, that had been used in presenting the 
<5ase to the Legislature. But the Committee on Buildings and 
Grounds, to whom the matter of procuring a design had been 
referred by the Board of Regents, were obliged by the terms 
of the Act of Appropriation to advertise for competitive 
drawing^. This was done on the 5th of April, 1881. The com- 
mittee, among other requisites, instructed competing architects 
^*that an ornate design was not required, but that convenience, 
good proportions, and good construction must govern, and 
that the whole must be as nearly fire-proof as the sum to be 
expended would allow." In response to this advertisement, 
three designs were offered on the 15th of June following, all 
of which possessed merit, but did not embrace the require- 
ments of the committee as to the safety of the library and 
convenience of arrangement. 

The design of Messrs. Ware & Van Brunt, not coming 
within the terms of the advertisement for designs, was not 
considered by the committee, but, by order of the Board of 
Regents, was referred to them for their report. 

After due consideration, the committee reported that the 
design made by Messrs. Ware & Van Brunt was much supe- 
rior in convenience, construction and adaptability, to the others 
presented for their consideration, but that many minor 
changes were desirable before adoption. 

The Board of Regents thereupon directed Regent Shearer 
to proceed to Boston and have such changes made in the 





drawings and specifications as seemed to him advisable. This 
duty was performed, and on the 22nd of August, 1881, the 
design was in the hands of the committee, and was soon after- 
wards approved, as also the selection of Messrs. Van Brunt & 
Howe as architects of the building, Mr. Howe having taken 
the place of Mr. Ware in that firm. 

On the 25th of August, the committee advertised for pro- 
ix)sals for the erection and completion of the library building, 
and adjourned to meet on the 7th of September, to consider 
any proposals then received. 

On that day the committee met and found that James 
Appleyard, of Lansing, Michigan, was the lowest bidder, 
who was to furnish all labor and material required to build 
and complete the library building, as shown by the drawings 
and specifications, for the sum of $85,375.50. Some changes 
were made in this amount before signing the contract, and the 
recommendation of the committee to contract with Mr. Apple- 
yaXrd was adopted by the Board. 

A contract was made providing for the completion of the 
building on or before the first day of October, 1882. Although 
the contract was not completed at the time fixed, compensating 
advantages are to be found for the loss of time. 

On the 28th of September, 1881, ex-Eegent Andrew Climie 
was appointed by the Board as superintendent of the building 
operations, and continued in charge until the completion of 
the works. 

The Board of Regents, on the 8th day of September, 1881, 
and exactly one year after their first formal action in this 
connection, by resolution directed that the Committee on 
Buildings and Grounds, consisting of Eegents Shearer, Walk- 
er, and Grosvenor should act for them, in all matters con- 
nected with the erection of the Library Building, and to take 
charge of all its processes of construction, until otherwise 
ordered. 

In accordance with these instructions from the Board, the 
Committee have taken full charge and have endeavored to 
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<5arry out the spirit of the instructions of the Board of 
Regents. 

But various retarding influences have been encountered. 
The spring of 1882 was very wet and unfavorable for brick 
making and other building operations, and, when the season 
of 1882 closed, instead of being completed, the building was 
not entirely under roof. But the contractor persevered, and 
about the first of January, 1883, this portion of the work was 
finished. 

All the various operations of joiners' work, plastering and 
heating were retarded by the damp condition of the building, 
and the unusual quantity of rain in the spring and summer 
continued these conditions. 

The wood-work could not be well done in a damp building. 
Good mechanics could not be had in sufficient numbers, and 
many other matters served to try the patience of contractor, 
superintendent and your Committee. 

But we have finally reached this day, and have great 
pleasure in offering for acceptance a convenient, safe and 
exceedingly well built Library Building. 

Notwithstanding the delay in completing the building, 
your Committee take pleasure in saying that in their opinion, 
the various works therein are so far superior to any hereto- 
fore done for the University^ that the delay can well be 

m 

overlooked. 

The contractor has shown unusual care in the details of 
construction throughout, notwithstanding his low proposal 
for the contract, and is entitled to credit for his attention to 
these details, and his honest work. 

Ex-Regent Climie, as superintendent, has been entirely 
faithful to his duties, and has rendered invaluable service, 
by his constant care and watchfulness of the several accounts 
connected with the appropriation, and his patient oversight 
of the works for such a building. 

The statement of account with the appropriation for the 
Xiibrary Building, is as follows, viz. : 



I 
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The University of Michigan, to the Appropriation, Dr. 
To cash received from the State Treasurer $ 100,000 00 



Contra Accounlf Or, 

By Cash paid James Appleyard for Contract and Extras $ 
** " for services of Architect- and Estimating 

Experts . , 

Cash paid for preliminary and Prize Designs 

Superintending expenses 

Printing and Stationery 

Furniture 

Gas Fixtures 

Connecting Mains for Sewer and Steam 

Grading and Walks 

Works not entirely finished, to cost 
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89,187 32 

2,896 61 
850 OQ 

2,673 OQ 
184 60 

1,547 13 

1,041 00 
418 20 
455 25 
746 89 



{$100000 oa 

As has been shown, your Committee have confined the 
entire expenditure for the Library Building, to the amount 
appropriated by the Legislature for this purpose, but could 
have expended a larger sum to the advantage of the University. 

And now in conclusion, Mr. President, the Committee on 
Buildings and Ground, have the great pleasure of handing to 
you, as the representative of the Board of Regents, this 
Beport as a symbol of delivery and as a certificate of the 
completion of the duties of the Committee in connection with 
the construction of the Library Building. 

JAMES SHEAKER, 
S. S. WALKER, 
E. 0. GROSVENOR. 
Committee on Buildings and Grounds. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, December 12, 1883. 



President Angell, speaking in behalf of the Regents, 
accepted the building. 

ACCEPTANCE OF THE BUILDING BY PRESIDENT ANGELL. 

Mr. Chairman of the Building Committee: — The Re- 
gents of the University have devolved on me the pleasant 
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duty of accepting in their name from the hands of your com- 
mittee the completed library building. I should not worthily 
represent your colleagues upon the board, if I did not express 
to you their hearty thanks to the Building Committee for the 
labor, the skill and the judgment with which they have car- 
ried forward the erection of the substantial, commodious and 
beautiful edifice, which is henceforth to be the permanent 
home for our library and gallery of fine arts. I am sure that 
our students and our faculties, our alumni and all the friends 
of the University crave the privilege of joining in this 
expression of gratitude to the committee. In this glad hour 
we must also remember with grateful appreciation the archi- 
tects who so wisely planned, and the builder who so honestly 
and solidly built our finest structure, and the Legislature and 
the State that so generously gave the large sum required for 
its erection. 

The library of the University is the fountain of its intel- 
lectual poTfer. Here we all come, day by day, students and 
teachers, to kindle our feeble tapers afresh by the inextin- 
guishable lamps with which the great scholars and thinkers of 
all time have illumined the world. Here in our quiet library 
halls the revered masters of science and philosophy and song 
condescend to sit with us as guides, mspirers and friends. 
Here our Univjersity Senate roll expands until it adds them 
all to our corps of teachers. Oxford and Cambridge and Ber- 
lin and the Sorbonne thus come to dwell on our humble cam- 
pus. The Academy and the Lyceum and the Porch wliich 
centuries ago crumbled into ruins on the banks of the Ilissus 
are rebuilded for us on the banks of the Huron. Plato and 
TuUy and Virgil and Dante and Newton and Shakespeare and 
Moliere and Goethe abide with us in the still air of delightful 
studies and admit us to theii- high companionship. At any 
hour the humblest of us may reverently but boldly draw nigh 
to those imperial minds and be borne aloft with them, as Mil- 
ton would say, in the "spacious circuits of their musing." As 
we step within the building hallowed with their august pres- 
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ence, may we not feel that the place whereon we stand is holy- 
ground, and that here, if anywhere, are found the oracles of 
earthly wisdom? Fitting, indeed, is it that the house which is 
dedicated to such high purposes should be the best that even 
the munificence of a great and enlightened and generous 
State can furnish. Fitting too, it is, that with rejoicing and 
thankful hearts we should celebrate its completion with these 
becoming exercises. 

Nor let us forget that this building is partly devoted to the 
service of Art, fair sister of Letters. It is suitable that here 
they should dwell together in one household in blessed com- 
panionship. • So have they walked the earth together, each 
strengthening and inspiring the other in their gracious and 
benign work. 

Now that this secure and commodious building is erected, 
it seems not unreasonable to hope that our library- and our 
gallery of art may both have a rapid gi'owth. Those who 
might hesitate to deposit works of gi^eat value in a building 
not secure against fire, may be now ready to place them in our 
fire-proof edifice. Thanks to the generosity of Philo Parsons, 
of James McMillan, of the State, and of other benefactors, our 
library has been more than doubled in size during the last ten 
years. But to meet the varied wants of a University like this 
it needs still to be much larger. Moreover, for the purposes 
of scholars throughout the State there shpuld be in Michigan 
one great library where almost any subject can be thoroughly 
studied. I think p,ll will agree that this is the most appro- 
priate place for such a library. It is also very desirable that 
our collection of books be made large enough so that we can 
set apart at least twenty thousand volumes as a circulating 
library, from which our students may be permitted to take 
books to their rooms. 

No more helpful gift could be made to the University than 
that of a fund for the regular and rapid increase of our 
library. We have constructed our book- room so that it can 
accommodate more than twice as many volumes as we now 
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have, and the building is so planned that an extension of that 
room can easily be made when needed. Eight years hence 
the University will celebrate the semi-centennial anniversary 
of her founding. May we not hope that, as her sons and 
daughters come up here then to keep that high festival, they 
will be gladdened by finding that private or public generosity 
has compelled the Regents to consider the necessity of enlarg- 
ing the book-room of the library and the art gallery? I leave 
that question for you and all the friends of the University to 
consider in the intervening years. 



The Librarian, Raymond C. Davis, then gave the following 
description of the growth of the Library. 

THE GROWTH OF THE LIBRARY BY LIBRARIAN DAVIS. 

There are three well defined periods in the history of the 
University. During the first of these, which began in 1817, 
and ended in.l621, it was known as the Catholepistemiad, or 
University of Michigania. During the second period, which 
began in 1821, and ended in 1827, it was known as the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and the act which created it, also located it 
in the City of Detroit. The third period, which began in 
1837, is the period of to-day. / 

The chroniclers of the earlier periods have very little to 
say concerning books and libraries, and that little is contra- 
dictory. , 

The Rev. John Monteith, of Detroit, who was President 
of the Catholepistemiad, and held seven of its thirteen Didaxia 
or Professorships, wrote in his diary that in about a year from 
the passage of the act of incorporation a building was erected, 
^*one story of which was occupied with a library." 

In 1869, Mr. C. C. Trowbridge, of Detroit, sent out to the 
University a parcel containing eleven volumes of miscellane- 
ous books, and a letter to Mr. Ten Brook, the Librarian. In 
the letter he said: 

"About half a century ago I had the honor to be chosen 
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secretary of the Board of Trustees of the then existing Uni-^ 
versity of Michigan,'an oflSce which I held for several years. 
During the time a few books fell into my hands as secretary, 
and, as there was no library belonging to the institution, they 
were marked and consigned to the dark corners of my house* 
In clearing out a closet they have been exhumed, and, although 
you may not deem them worthy a place in your catalogue, I 
send them to you." 

The knowledge contained in these contradictory state- 
ments is all that we possess qf books and libraries down to 
1837, and the eleven volumes referred to are the sole bequest, 
of their kind, of the Catholepistemiad, and of the University 
of Michigan at Detroit, to their successor, the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor. 

From 1837, however, information is both abundant and 
definite, and there are everywhere evidences that the trans- 
cendant importance of books in the equipment of an insti- 
tution of higher learning was fully recognized. 

The Legislature of the state in framing the organic law 
of the University in 1837 enacted that all moneys received 
for fees, except a sufficient sum to keep the buildings in 
repair, should be devoted to the increase of the library. If 
this law — ^which ^s still a law — had been operative, a libraly 
building would have been needed very long ago. 

The first officer appointed by the first Board of Regents 
was a librarian, the Eev. Henry Colclazer. 

One of the first purchases made was a copy of that now 
rare work, Audubon's Birds, for which the sum of $970.00 
was paid. This was in February, 1838. At a meeting held 
the next month the Board, by resolution, instructed its secre- 
tary to buy a copy of Kafn's Antiquitates Americanag. 

While the Board itself was thus directly making occasional 
purchases. Dr. Asa Gray, who had been appointed Professor 
of Botany and Zoology, and was then abroad, was, as the 
agent of the Board, buying largely in the book markets of 
Europe. The acquisitions through him, numbering 3,700 
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yolumes, drawn from all the departments of literature, were 
received in Ann Arbor, in December, 1840, and constitute the 
foundation of the library. 

From 1840 to the accession of Dr. Tappan to the Chan^ 
cellorship in 1852, there were no additions worthy of mention. 
One of the first acts of the new executive was to solicit aid for 
the library from the citizens of Ann Arbor. The response 
was prompt and generous and enabled the authorities of the 
TJniversiiy to add at once 1,200 volumes to the collection. 

In 1856 the entire interior of the North Building, now 
the North wing of University Hall, was remodeled in order 
to accommodp,te the library and the museums. The arrange- 
ment included a reading-room in which the books, now for 
the first time properly shelved, could be used daily. Here- 
tofore, thb librarianship had been little more than a name. 
It now became a position to which were attached arduous 
duties and grave responsibilities. Mr. John L. Tappan, son 
of Dr. Tappan, was the first incumbent after these changes, 
and inay properly be called the first librarian of the Uni- 
versity. 

In 1863 the erection of the Law Building made it possible 
to provide better accommodations for the collection than it 
possessed where it then was, and it was accordingly removed 
to the lower floor of that building where it remained until its 
transfer a few days ago to its new, and, ^e expect, permanent 
home. 

In 1870 the library received its first important gift. This 
was the entire library (4,000 volumes and 6,000 pamphlets) of 
Carl Heinrich Rau, Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Heidelberg. At his death it was offered for 
sale, and was bought and presented to the University by the 
Hon. Philo Parsons of Detroit. 

From 1856 to 1877 the average annual increase was about 
800 volumes, and in June of the latter year the librarian 
reported the entire collection to consist of 23,909 volumes, and 
8,000 pamphlets. 
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I give the rate of increase to 1877 and the number of vol- 
umes in 1877, because that year was an epoch in the history 
of the library. Then began a series of special appropriations 
from the state .for the purchase of books. Then began, also, 
a series of valuable gifts from individuals, culminating last 
year in the McMillan Shakespeare Library of 2,500 volumes, 
and the collection of great serial publications of 2,000 volumes, 
presented, through Prof. C. K. Adams, by some unknown per- 
son, to tiie School of Political Science. Since 1877 the aver- 
age annual increase has been about 3,000 volumes, and there 
are upon the shelves to-day, 40,000 volumes. 

This is, in brief, the story of the increase of the library in 
extent. Now, more briefly, the story of its increase in useful- 
ness. 

Until 1856 it was, the greater part of the time, a circulat- 
ing library, open once a week for the delivery of books. The 
record of loans, which is still preserved, shows that quite a 
number of volumes were drawn; but it was not until the date 
named, when the books were shelved in connection with a 
reading room, that their greatest usefulness was developed. 
An extraordinary demand for them seemed to spring into 
existence, and this has never slackened, but has continually 
increased with the increase of the books and of facilities for 
their use. A card catalogue of the authors represented in the 
library, and of the subjects treated by them, more than any- 
thing else, perhaps, promoted this increase. This catalogue 
was begun, and completed, as far as there were books, during 
the librarianship of Mr. Ten Brook. 

In 1870, statistics of what we term the recorded xise of the 
library were first prepared. 6y this recorded use — which is 
about two-thirds of the whole use — is meant the use made of 
the books by readers within the limits of the reading-room, 
and that made of them by the members of the Faculties at 
their homes. These statistics show that in the year 1870-71, 
45,000 volumes were used; in 1876-77, 47,000 volumes, and in 
1882-83, 95,000 volumes. 
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This completes the history of the library and brings me 
to the limit that was set for me; but I should be wanting in 
the instincts of a librarian if I let this occasion pass with- 
out one word of appeal, of solicitation, for a department of 
the University that is very dear to me, and that possesses 
for all an interest that no other one department can ever 
possess. 

We need more books here to help the student answer the 
questions of his instructors, and, also, to help him answer 
those questions which no lips utter, and no fingers write, but 
which come thronging to him from within and without as the 
boundaries of his knowledge widen. 

A great library, rich in all literature and in all science, is 
needed in this wide Northwest, to which the litterateur and the 
scientist may resort with a reasonable certainty of finding 
what they want. 

. This needs no argument, no amplification. The seats of 
great libraries in this country are few. Away to the east is 
Boston, with Cambridge hard by.. This is one, and the best; 
New York is two; Philadelphia, three; Washington, four; and 
these are all, and they are all distant from us. Why may not 
Ann Arbpr hecome five, and in one collection meet the wants of 
the students under tuition here, and of independent workers 
elsewhere whose convenience will be best served by coming 
here? Here is a nucleus. Here are secure accommodations. 
Here are guardians. Here are men fitted by nature and by 
training to guide the growth of such a library, and make it 
symmetrical. All that is needed is that the present liberality 
of the state shall be continued, and that instances of private 
munificence, like those I have named, shall be of frequent 
occurrence. 

Shall it not be so? 

It is a good thing for a man to do to provide the means 
whereby his fellow men may become wiser. The noblest 
thing in all human performance is to make men better. One 
way to make them better is to make them wiser. 



The Choral Union then sang the Hallehijah Chorus of 
HandeL 
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Eegent George Duffield, D. D., then read the Ode of Ded- 
ication, written by him for the occasion. 

ORE OF DEDICATION. 
" BoiuiTUim Artium Kerumque Humanarum ac Divinarum Studioto* Con- 
— Motto of Library Bell. 



Rapt into age^ ancient, 

I saw a sight Hiibliine; 
And longed for Dorian numbers, 

To give accordant rhyme; 
Too late for me I fear, Pindaric line, 

Remembered youth alone (if Muse I have) is minel 



A thousand trumpets sound, 

A thousand doubling drums; 
Lol Fame appears, and leads the pageant on; 

In long procession still, it comes and comes. 
Farther than eye can reach, from sun to sun; 
The great Tirst-born of Earth, the Heirs of Time,— 
Heaven's own Elect of every age and clime; 
Her kings and priests, crowned and white mantled all; 
The kings of thought, the priests of progress they, 
The seers, the sages, mightiest in their day. 
Who highest bore the torch in darkest thrall. 
— Nor tongue, nor epof^h narrows down the space. 
The sons of genius live, for all the human race. 



A rare and choice procession, this I ween, 
Nor once in Rome, nor yet in Corinth seen; 
No golden eagles, gloating o'er their prey 
In cruel triumph for a bloody day; 
No lo Pseans sung, and choral hymn, 
To horse or man as swift or strong of limb; 
No festal thyrsus, as when Hermes' boy 
Awakes the dithyrambs of mirth and joy. 
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Victors they are indeed I 

But higher far their meed, 

And nobler panegyrics find employ; , 

More like to psalms on Zion's holy hill, 

When the long wandering ark at last stood still. 

lY. 

As a broad river* seen 

The mountain banks between. 

Through stately theatre they seem to move; 

•On either side, walls crystalline and high, 

Where to the topmost seat against the sky. 

Are hands in loud. applause and hearts of love, 

And the proud flash of many an eager eye I 

With clear celestial radiance, all their own. 

Over each aureoled head what lustre shonel 

So, when a child, once did I wondering see, 

Sweet Iris foot rest on a distant tree, 

Giving its branches an excess of light. 

Pure as unsullied snow, magnificently white. 

— As by some new, mysterious birth. 

Earth raised again to Heaven, or Heaven let down to e^rth. 

v. 

Those in advance, the faithful pickets they. 
The rank and file, who helped to win the day. 
The old Phoenician, as his rightful due. 
Leads the long column where it comes in view; 
And one papyrus, one a parchment bears. 
That mocks the tooth of all-devouring years; 
The third a style, the fourth an ink-horn good: 
(The martyr's ink more precious than his blood). 
Then high aloft on willing shoulders borne, 
The centre of a circle far-illumed. 

Wherein is darkness doomed, 
Kefulgent beams The Press, like rosy morn I 
Gives wide her news to every wafting wind. 
Conserves the lasting image of the mind. 
And in the present shows the past enshrined. 
We, the true Ancients! not the men of old, 
Though tracing lineage back to Age of Gold. 
O Love of Letters, Dear Humanities. 



^ 
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In youth and age. 

The living page 

Doth greatly please. 
—Happy the State that knows the worth of mind. 
And gives to all a birth-right ao refined. 



The Light brigade gone by 
In triumph high, 

The heavy corps api>ear8 

Mid loudest cheers. 

Thk Poet flrsti nor needs he other name, 
On the proud pillar of eternal fame; 

Sole Monarch evermore of song sublime. 
Exulting Greece begins 
The sounding joy that wins 
It-i rapturous way down to remotest time, 
sightless Seer. 
Without a peer. 
Each in his own enchanted sphere 
Gives praise sincere. 
Dear vocal Memnon of the sunrise hourl 
Till the last wave shall break upon the shore. 
Thy fame shall still increase, from more to 'more; 
To hold such place, 
By long entail of grace. 
Is tbine alone! Thine only, claims like these. 
Matchless, deep-browed, divine Mfeonidea. 



In the long shadow of the parent sire. 
All glowing with the same heroic fire, 
See now reluctant come his flrst-bom son; 
Well worthy thou to wear the epic crown. 
O modest shepherd of the Mantuan plain ; 
Playful and full of grace, whose tender strain 

Is ever dear. 

And starts the tear. 
While any sense of youth doth still remain. 
— Could I but read again one moving line 
As once I read, no higher joy were mine. 
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VIII. 

Of all who would with equal steps pursue 
The radiant path of Latium's brightest name, 

I but behold 

The Tuscan bold, 
"The central man" of men so tried and few! 
Three worlds his theme, three-fold his well-earned f ama. 

The friend of Beatrice— of Maro he; 
Disciple like, he did his saints adore. 
Which of the twain, 'twere hard to say,j,he worshiped more. 

IX. 

Yet once again the Golden Lyre doth sound! 

From Albion's coast afar, 

I see his lustrous star. 
Who sang of Paradise as Lost and Found; 

His orb of song doth roll 

Vast as his soul, 

Unterrified, unbound. 
With disentangled plume, against the wind^ 

A bird of Paradise 

He highest flies, 

And lost in hushed surprise,. 
Leaves all behind. 

— In such a Mom us age. 

Of many a foolish rage. 
Mighty Iconoclast! how blest another such to find^ 

X. 

Now are the trumpets still! 
The timeful Nine, 
With melody divine. 
Of wedded voice and verse. 
In answering chords rehearse 
His praise, who deepest drank their fount 
On Heliconian Mount! 

Hail! Nature's Darling I fro^l whose generous store' 
So much she gave, she could not give him more! 
The smitten walls resound from side to side 
With love and pride. 
The tragic three of old, 



Who of Prometheus told, 
Alcestis, !Uid thb dear Antigone, 

Yielding their crown, 
Aa all his own. 
The loudest lead in jubilee. 
— N^or yet unpleased the Swan of Avon hears 
The thunderous cheers; 
With knowing beck, 
Arching his graceful neck, 
He seeks the open main, 
Sets his proud wings and skims the liqui<l plain. 



These prime in order; yet in advent long, 
Others keep equal step with sons of aongl 
Walking in converse high, as on the day 
When Alma Mater sends her child away, 

(Like bird from nest to try 

Its wings and fly). 
Earth's Teachers now I see, a noble band, 

Of aspect grand. 
Alike from claiisie and from sacred land. 

Their calling high indeed, 

What can exceed. 
The unknown Eros who discern and worth 
Of those who feel within a aoul, 

And long to give it birth 
And reaeh the goal ? 
—As wave at highest tide that breaks and pours. 
And lashes white the loud resounding shores; 
As sailor greets the Pharos far remote 
That safe to heaven guides his foundering boat; 
So bursts the welcome as these come in view; 
So honor given to whom that honor due. 



<^1 



As in a city few the spires 1 ween. 

In mountain range few pinnacles are seen, 

So few their names immortal. 

Who dare to ope the portal 
Of wisdom seate*! in her highest fanel 
Behold their forms august, each with his reverent train. 
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XIII. 

ISee first the sage who dwelt Hymettus nigh, 

Who never did the still small voice deny; 

The man beloved, whom Athens dare not name 

Save with the sorrow of eternal shame; 

Himself who taught that he might teach her youth 

The chaff of learning to divide from truth; 

Of all her sons by every age conf est 

The wisest of her wise, the bravest of her best; 

So near he walked to heaven while here below, 

That when the cup was drained, he had not far to go, 

— City of Cecrops, from that fatal day. 

Thy doom was sealed that thou must pass away. 

XIV. 

He whose broad shoulders mark a broader mind, 
His pupil is, imperial and refined. 
His practiced ear. 
The first to hear. 
The hidden harmonies of soul, 

That ever roll; 
And truth and virtue blend, in sweet accord. 
As from one Sovereign Lord 
By all adored I 
— O magic pen! rare, mellifluous tongue, 
That made Philosophy divine and ever young. 

XV. 

Worthy his Teacher, see the Miaster Mind, 
Who threefold truth defined. 
And dared explore 
The realm of science to her utmost shore; 
More learned none, and none more truly wise. 
Whose hymn to virtue gives the highest prize I 
Not he who did in after age confess 
The Greek Academy in Roman dress; 
Nor he whose key could open every door 
To nature's feast and spread her amplest store; 
Nor Albion's greater pride, whose patient zeal 
Bade the far distant sky its laws reveal; 
Not one nor all can boast a brighter crown, 
More sure renown I 
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As doth an avalanche, thy glory still 

Thunders amain, 

With larger gain, 
mighty Stagyrite, and ever willl 

student true 

Of old and new, 
Of men untaught of God. the Btrongeet^thou, 
From the beginning even until nowl 



Hot are they all untaughtl Lol harp in hand. 
With Zion'B sacred band, 
The Monarch Minatrel sings. 
And smites the trembling strings, 

In open view, 
Dancing the while to his own music true: 
"Lift up your heads ye gates. 

Te doors be lifted high; 
The King of Glory waits. 

His guards are night" 
The prophets three 
With him agree. 
And sing in fullest harmony— 
" His guards are nigh, 
Ye doors be lifted highl" 



As if the earth did quake, they instant pauses 
Ifor.shout applause; 
On either side 
The ranks divide. 
And turned upon itself, I note 
In line remote. 
Of these now passed 
The last the first become, the first the last. 

xvin. 

"Behold He comethi" whom men lore to call 

" The coming One, the One Dear Head for aU," 

Ab song by plaintive bard in Latian plains, 

And ever will be sung while Bong remains. 

How shines the glory of His eye. 

With inborn majesty; 
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Par as Himself is seen 

Its holy sheen. 
In silent awe, as is most meet, 
All bow bef or6 Thy feet 
Thou Man of name, 
Above all earthly fame! 
Some kiss Thy garment's hem, 
And some the sod 
Thy feet have trod, 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Christ of God. 
Of kings the last, Thy kingdom ne'er to cease, 
The true Melchizedek, the Prince of Peace, 

In whom the ages meet 
And are complete! 
— ^LiGHT OF THE WORLD, what crown Thy brow adorns? 
Ah I do I see aright? a crown of thorns? 

XIX. 

Nearest in mystic mind. 

Close following I find 

Him of the eagle soul 

And larger scroll, 
Whose words in purest hearts are deepest shrined! 

And next again. 

Him of the iron pen. 
For whom his victim prayed nor prayed in vain, 
— The champion he in Armageddon field, 
Who finds no equal foe, nor thinks to yield I 

XX. 

On and still on with its new Head, 

(For every thorn a crown. 

And kingdom all his own,) 
The glad procession moves. 

With stronger tread; 
Nor of the sages one who disapproves. 

XXI. 

Sudden I turn, and, lo! a Parthenon! 
Lyceum, Porch, Academy in one; 
A temple fit for all who sit \ 

At wisdom's feet. 

And hers alone; 



rfM^H.-^ 
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And hark! from lofty tower. 
Melodious bells I 
Like that which tells 
The bridegrtom and the bride 
The holy hour, 
When side by side, 
Before God's altar high, 

They seal theif love, 
f. 1 Below, above, 

To all eternity. 



I' . 



XXII. 

Loud and still louder, alleluias rise, 
And fill the earth, and reach the echoing skies; 
The massive doors wide open fling. 

To hail their King! 
AVto enters now with shining train, 
Long to remain! 
Peace to this house," I hear Him say. 

" Lover of wisdom, human and divine. 
Let both be thine. 
And peace alway! 
Here find a home — 
Come! Come! Come!" 

XXIII. 

— Just then I seem 

For His dear sake 
With joy to wake! 
Nor was it all b, dream. 



Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard University, then 
delivered an address. 



address by JUSTIN WINSOR. 



1 have no mission with you this evening, but to bear the 
congratulations of the oldest of our Universities to iiie most 
vigorous of the younger, on this auspicious occasion. 1 would 
lite to have brought with me a fitting credential in the bliape 
of a certain huge folio, but the burden of it was too great. 
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Some of iyou may have seen it, for it is a precious heirloom 
with us, of Harvard — a copy of Downame's Christian Warfare 
Against the Devil, To look upon its title page brings back to 
us something of that theological atmosphere, which sur- 
rounded those who founded a college in the New England 
wilderness nearly two hundred and fifty years ago. In the 
bold and vigorous copper-plate engraving of the time we see 
on that title the plumed knight of the cross, clad in panoply 
from a worldly forge, holding at bay the imps of the evil one, 
brandishing their barbed tongues and bracing themselves on 
cloven hoofs. There is enough of the good orthodoxy of our 
puritan fathers, compacted within the covers of that ponder- 
ous tome to turn a deluge of modern agnosticism. Why 
could this weighty volume be a good credential to bring to 
this festival of your library? 

When John Harvard, in 1638, hardly a year in the country, 
and but a few years after he had left those signatures at taking 
his bachelor's and master's degrees on the records of the Uni- 
versity of the English Cambridge— the sole records of his 
existence, which the most filial curiosity has been able to find 
in the mother country, — and while feeling the insidious ad- 
vance of that New England scourge, pulmonary consumption, 
made his will in the Massachusetts Charlestown, and left the 
half of an estate (to be classed among the largest possessed 
by his fellow colonists) to endow the college, then gathering 
on the banks of the Charles, he added to his benefaction his 
entire library of two hundred and sixty works; and so the 
college grew upon a foundation of books! When in 1764, while 
the provincial assembly of Massachusetts was occupying Har- 
vard Hall, to escape a pestilential disease, which was raging 
in Boston, a neglected fire upon the hearth, more untameable 
than the sulphurous blazes of the theology about it, laid the 
building low and destroyed the entire library, which was 
housed in the building, except about a hundred volumes, 
which chanced to be in the hands of borrowers, and among 
them was this massive volume, of which I have spoken, the 
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sole survivor now of John Harvard's two hundred and sixty 
books. 

' When in 1638, the books of the " godly Harvard," as 
the records call him, were borne across Charlestown neck 
to the infant seminary at Cambridge, the problem was not yet 
solved, if an adventurous woodsman by going westward, and 
passing perhaps the very spot, where we are now assembled, 
might not reach, footsore with continuous land-travel the 
Cathay of Marco Polo. Some imaginative geographers, had 
indeed for a long time severed the Continents of Asia and 
America by the Straits of Anian, but there was a long life- 
time yet to pass, before Behring, without knowing it, sailed 
irom the Pacific to the Arctic seas. Poor was the compre- 
hension then of your Michigan peninsula to the young eyes, 
which saw a wealth of learning in. the heap of books, stacked 
so portentously in the rude study of Nathaniel Eaton, the 
master of the incipient college. As we read the list of those 
two hundred and sixty books, we may well ask ourselves, what 
would Aquinas, and Beza, Chrysostom and Calvin and Duns 
Scotus, Luther and Pelagius, have told them of the country of 
the Ottawas and Miamies? Would Minsheu's Guide to the 
Tongues^ to quote another of the titles, have recognized 
the linguistics of Aboriginal America? Would Bacon's 
AdvaruxTjient of Learning (for that too was there), have solved 
the problem of the Mound-builders? Would Homer have told 
the battles of the Iroquois and the Eries? Would the gallery 
of Plutarch have shown to them the heroism of Nicolet and 
Champlain, tracking your neighboring waters? Would Hor- 
ace iave voiced the chants of the Hurons? 

There was but one book among them which might be ex- 
pected to tell them anything of this region, and that was an 
early edition of Peter Heylyn's Coamographia, but to Heylyn 
the basin of the great lakes was an area, which he might have 
well filled on his maps with elephants and parrots, to say 
nothing of a throne for the great Cham of Tartary. The 
colonists of New England in 1638 knew absolutely nothing of 
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this valley of the lakes and. the adjacent water-shed of the 
gulf of Mexico. Even the French of Canada, with their bet- 
ter knowledge, could only surmise that your territory was on 
the line of that passage to India, of which Lachine, or the 
New China, was but the first stage of the westward progress. 
And so, ignorance of some things and pretence of others 
found its place in the books of the new college. Ignorance 
and pretence often lurk very near to our strongholds of 
knowledge, to-day. There is a good story told of one of Har- 
vard's most distinguished presidents. Edward Everett was 
expected to respond to a toast in praise of classical learning 
at a dinner of the ^ B K society. As he was going to the din- 
ner, he turned to hie shelves to select a small edition of 
Homer to put in his pocket There chanced by some strange 
juxtaposition to stand side by side, a convenient Homer and 
another book of equal size. By mistake he took the other. 
He approached thS climax in his speech. He pictured the 
all pervading intuition of Homer. He told the old stories of 
valor and tenderness. He drew from his pocket the captive 
missionary, and holding it aloft with that tremor of the hand, 
which we all remember, he said, "Within the covers of this, 
book," and then went on to epitomize the experience and wis- 
dow of Homer. As he laid his text, beside his plate, while 
the table rang with the applause at the completed apostrophe, 
au inquisitive neighbor took it up, and found it to be HoyWs 
Games. So pretence in some form or other, wittingly or un- 
wittingly enters the citadels of the humanities. 

And what are these citadels, the best of them, compared 
^ith what they might be? Rather than answer my question 
by the palpabilities which you anticipate, let me, by a few 
venturesome statistics reply to a question which is often put 
to me, as I have no doubt it is put to your librarian: What 
is the use of so many books? Who reads them? Why not 
sift them and bum the trash? If there was wisdom in this 
inquiry, neither you nor we would have to build new libraries. 

With very rare exceptions not a book has been published 
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since the invention of printing without its use in some way. 
ThB next best thing to finding a book helpful is to satisfy 
yourself it is not helpful; but that may not by any means im- 
ply th^t it is of no value to another. .- Inanities indeed are a 
constituent part of psychological study. We have the inani- 
ties of our own day about us in walking figures; but the inani- 
ties of the days of Elizabeth are only preserved for our social 
studies in books, as those of Victoria and Arthur will be pre- 
served to future times. When the Roman said: Homo «wm, 
humani nihil a me alienum puto, he did not mean that his study 
was of his wise brothers only. Folly and inanity are not 
without their lessons. To us who are on a height, the grop- 
ing progress, the slippery climbing, that generations before 
us have gone through, are not to be discarded in the study of 
humanity, or of the humanities. Such is my plea for what 
some are fain to call worthless books. No one so well as a 
librarian, who is alive in every direction to the wants of every- 
body, knows the importance of most, which is covered by a 
term, so flippantly used by a narrow experience — trash. 

Nothing is more true than that comparatively few books 
add much to our store of knowledge. Most books are indeed 
a digest, made with more or less skill of other books or of 
parts of many books; bi^t they go to make up the class of use- 
ful sUb distinct from original books,' and they have a certain 
adaptability in one direction or another, which is the excuse 
for their being. Furthermore a book may have a curious psy- 
chological interest, independent of any addition to knowl- 
edge, which it may convey, as representing a type of mind, 
local peculiarities, or race-structure, which as one of a mass 
becomes of some importance in the study of mind. It is 
always dangerous to say a book is of no value. There is no 
truism — as I think — which a librarian is oftener called upon 
to assert and to illustrate, than that it is impossible to say 
what current ephemeral publication may not become ot car- 
dinal interest. I can well understand how a specialist looks 
with something of disgust upon that labor of the librarian, 
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which tickets away the ephemera of a study foreign to his^ 
own. He is, however, quick to see the possible value of the 
dingy chap-books of his own study. 

I am sometimes, from my observations, forced to a convic- 
tion of the narrowing influence of special studies in that they 
are apt to use the wrong end of the telescope in viewing other 
attainments. It is no small part of a librarian's duty to make 
a counter force in such cases and to defend on general princi- 
ples all sorts of studies. Is it not too often the fault of 
restricted studies which makes us a cyclops with one eye^ 
until we lose the relief of a background? It is two eyefr 
which give sphericity to the disk. It is foil and counter-foil in 
study which makes the object of it seem palpable and grasp- 
able. Coleridge once said that the principle of Gothic archi- 
tecture is infinity made imaginable. In the same way we may 
say that a widened sympathy in intellectual studies makes the 
vastness of knowledge comprehensible. 

The most costly nuggets of English libraries to-day are 
the little six-penny play-books of Elizabeth's time whose count- 
less thousands perished with the reading and whose survivors 
are the chance waifs, which have run the gauntlet of all sorts 
of vicissitudes. The purifiers and collators of our English texts 
have taught us their value. Perhaps no one more than Ma- 
caulay has made manifest the wealth of historic illustrations 
existing in the ephemera of all ages. Mr. Edward Edwards, 
the chief English authority on library history and economy,, 
has said that the trash of one generation becomes the highly 
prized treasure of another. It is to-day the rule of the Bod- 
leian, the British Museum, and the other great libraries of 
Europe to reject nothing, ha\ing long ago learned the folly of 
discrimination, and I am glad to say that our chief American 
libraries follow the same rule. 

Counting by volumes, not by works, it may be safe to- 
assume that in the last four hundred and fifty years, there 
have been put upon the world an aggregate of not far from 
10,000,000 books — trash included; and of these scarcely more 
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ihan a fifth part can be found in any one library; and prob- 
ably very much less than all can be found combined in the 
great libraries of the world to which scholars resort. Nor can 
wre reasonably suppose that the world was ever better able to 
compass all knowledge, through books, than now. We read of 
the enormous extent of a few ancient libraries; but careful 
<5omputation does not put the amount of matter in the largest 
of them above the equivalent of a modern library of 100,000 
volumes, and of this size there are at present not far from a 
hundred in the civilized world; and the great collections of 
London, Paris, and St. Petersburg would each swallow up near 
a score of these ancient collections. When the Harvard library 
wras burned a hundred and twenty years ago, it was the largest 
by far in America and it contained scarcely more than 5,000 
volumes; and not a library in Europe possessed over 200,000. 
Nothing perhaps presents our relative growth as an intel- 
lectual factor in civilization better than the fact that our chief 
American library of a century ago contained about a fortieth 
of the resources belonging to the largest of the European 
libraries, while we have two or three to-day which are from a 
"fifth to a quarter as large as the greatest of those in Europe. 
Even within this century the Vatican, Bodleian and British 
Museum have been loosely held to contain every printed book. 
It is doubtful if the Vatican has to-day more printed books 
than, for instance, the Boston Athenseum, a library of the 
«econd class with us; and the Bodleian more than the Library 
of Congress. We have several larger libraries in the United 
States than exist in Italy to-day. 

The 10,000,000 volumes constituting first and last the 
world's stock of books since the invention of printing with an 
average edition of 300 — which I think is low — will give an 
aggregate of 3,000 millions of volumes, which the press has 
produced during four and a half centuries, and of these 
3,000 millions, I doubt if there are in the United States in 
public or semi-public libraries, where scholars might supple- 
ment their own private collections, fifteen millions of volumes, 
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or say, one-half of one per cent, of the grand total, — a striking- 
estimate of the inadequacy of public collections of all sorts, to 
preserve a world's literature, for I take it, we account ourselves 
much better, as a nation, than a half of one per cent in rela-^ 
tion to the mass of the world's communities. 

In the fifty or sixty years which followed the first work of 
the press, and within the fifteenth century it is usually reck- 
oned there were at least 16,000 volumes printed at all of the 
presses of the forty-two cities which are known to have had 
printing oflBices. It is not an unfair estimate to place the aver- 
age edition of those days at 500 copies, and this would give a 
round eight million of incunabula — cradle "books, — of which 
the number which have come down to us is comparatively 
small. Of this 8,000,000 I;doub*t if there are more than a very 
few thousand on this continent. I do not regard the possible 
excess in some of the libraries of Spanish America, when I say 
that the largest nuiiiber which I know in this part of the worlds 
is the four or five hundred which belong to the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, of New York. 

Now what are the relations of a single American scholar ta 
this vast aggregate of ten million of books, who in pursuing 
any subject to its final conclusion, would not, if he has the 
scholar's longing instincts, let any book go unquestioned which 
might give him knowledge or prove the absence of knowledge. 

It was DeQuincy's computation, that a man the most favor- 
ably situated, and reaching old age, could hardly hope to rhaa- 
ter more than from five to eight thousand books. A person 
having to do with many books rarely masters them, if by that 
term it is meant, he reads them. Such a person by practice 
acquires great foraging skill. He reads first, perhaps, the 
most neglected part of the book, its preface. From that and 
the table of contents he has more than half won the battle in 
getting the author's piu^pose and divisionary methods. He 
skims the pages, reads at length such passages as appear 
salient, scans the foot-notes to discover his use of authorities;, 
runs over his appendixes to see what he leaves over. I have 
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known such a professional reader to run over two or three 
iihick octavos of an evening; and to assimilate enough to 
serve him and those who made inquiries of him, from 1,500 
volumes in a year, besides giving hasty inspection of thous- 
ands more. The literary luxury of such a man was the slow 
devourment, once a year, word for word, of a famed novel 

Of course few books survive in interest from century to 
century; but the scholar's range is beyond the perennial books. 
Three-quarters of the books published may be forgotten 
in the year, and not one in a hundred survive twenty years. 
It has been estimated that of the 50,000 books published in 
the 17th century not one in a thousand is worth reprinting — 
which is not by any means an equivalent term to re-reading 
— and of the 80,000 produced in the last century, scarce 500 
are known to the general run of educated people. 

It is a significant fact that not a single library in the world 
is perfect enough to satisfy any considerable number of dif- 
ferent specialists. I have had to do with some of the best 
:general libraries in this country, and yet I never attempted an 
•exhaustive investigation of a single subject, that I did not find 
myself at a loss both for the books which have been, and for 
ihe books which have not been written. This is the fact to be 
thrust in the face of those who are always demanding the 
ihinning out of our libraries. We generally agree that a man 
<5annot better broaden himself than by seeking contact with 
his fellows, and he would be far from wise, who did not some- 
idmes seek his inferiors as well as his betters. Yet books are 
but people, usually at their beat, people of many ages and from 
various parts. The good folk who sneer at the profusion of 
books, seldom sneer at the still greater profusion of men! 

I once asked the late Winter Jones, when he was the prin- 
<jipal librarian of the best working library in the world, that 
-of the British Museum, " How often does it happen that a 
special student, seeking the utmost recesses of his subject, 
■can find all he desires in your vast collection?" His answer 
was, " Not one such investigator in ten is satisfied." "Because 
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you haven't the books he needs?" I asked. "Yes, partly for 
that reason," he replied, " but still, in good part, because the 
books he wishes do not exist When you have been a librarian 
HS long as I have," he added, " you will be convinced of the 
exceedingly small margin of the bounds of knowledge as yet 
covered by printed books." 

We may well be startled at such a confession from a libra- 
rian, whose life had brought him in contact with three gener- 
ations of scholars of the old world, of all nationalities, coming 
to explore the great national library of England. 

One-fifth part of the books that have been published will 
not satisfy one scholar in ten, and that dissatisfaction is 
equally great on account of the books which have not been 
published! Do you wonder that the City of Boston is talking 
of a library building that will hold prospectively ten millions 
of volumes? If our material longings are not to be satisfied 
till we annihilate space and abolish night, is the scholarly 
longing to be ignored, and are we to be long content with a 
scant twenty per cent, of possibilities? Let us leave the prob- 
lem to our successors and from the empyrean a century hence, 
let us wonder at our days of small things! 

With libraries, in most ways too narrow and confined for 
exhaustive research, we in America are forced in every direc- 
tion to take matters as second hand, not to speak of much 
that we miss altogether. Scholarship, so far as it recondite 
and based on verification, is still, I fear, in most cases beyond 
our reach. The most important books we doubtless have, not 
in every library, though in the combination of our principal 
ones; but the test of thorough scholarship, is the proof that 
the minutest details have not escaped notice; and to this, can 
we only in a few subjects lay claim. 

Our advances in the equipment of our libraries have been 
great within the last thirty years, but no one who undertakes to 
verify the references in any great book of Euopean scholar- 
ship, but becomes aware of the vastly better advantages, 
especially in other languages than English, which he has in 
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some of the great bibliographical centres of Europe. John 
Quincy Adams thought fifty years ago, that it was not to our 
credit that nowhere in the United States, could Gibbon be 
tracked through his coui'se by the verification of his foot-notes. 
I doubt if it can be done to-day. 

While this condition may be a cause of regret, it is no- 
cause for reproach. Libraries like those of London, Paris 
and St Petersburg, are not the creation of a lifetime, and it 
is hardly more than that since we in this country set serir 
ously to work to amass large collections of books. Thomas. 
Watt said twenty years ago, that it was only a question of 
time when a scholar would have to \dsit the great libraries of 
America as well as of Europe to be sure of completely hunt- 
ing down the authorities. Within a year I have known a 
Spanish scholar^ who is exhausting all resources for a history 
of Columbus, to find it important, after Madrid and Genoa, 
Paris and London had been explored, to cross the ocean to 
see what our libraries and eager collectors had carried oflf as 
prizes from the dealers of Europe. 

It is nearly thirty years since in a Paris auction room I 
looked on one of the bouts, which Dibdin likes to describe, 
when the coveted object was the oldest cartographical monu- 
ment of American history, and the combatants were well- 
known representatives of the crown of Spain, the Bibliothfeque 
Imperiale of Paris and a private American collector. The prize 
hung before the assembly. It was an oxhide on which was 
depicted the kno^vn world, showing at one extremity, all that 
had been discovered of the new found islands, as they were sup- 
posed to be, lying about Japan. The chart bore the name of its 
maker, one of the pilots of Columbus, and the date of 1500. 
The bidding was spirited, and a certain young American, who 
was in the room, recognized the coming glory of American 
libraries, when his country's champion pressed hard upon his 
rivals, even though his courage failed him, when the agent of 
Queen Isabella swept the field at four thousand, two hundred 
francs. 
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That America has struggled well to equip her scholars in 
only too apparent in the enhancement of the commercial 
value of old books, which has gone on under American com- 
petition in the book-marts of London, Paris and Leipzig. It 
is not unfair to say that our own eagerness has at least doubled 
the antiquarian prices, in most cases, and much more in some* 
European libraries and collectors recognize this and regard it 
jealously. In one department, that of early Americana, the 
increase in prices has been enormouSj and is still going on 
extravagantly under the false competition, introduced in the 
methods, which have been employed to the general detriment 
of letters, in the selling of the Brinley and Cooke collections* 

When the American, Obadiah Kich, set up in London as a 
bookseller fifty or sixty years ago, he printed catalogues which 
showed prices a fifth or a sixth paft of the sum necessary 
now to secure the same books. And this scale of increase 
rules in every department of learning, and if not always to the 
same degree, certainly to a considerable degree. It has thus 
become a serious financial problem foi American libraries to 
make themselves great. Fortunately, money comes easier 
now to them, than it did fifty years ago. 

Bibliography is growing, and it is essential that it should 
be so, a far less special attainment than it used to be. It is 
in fact a study fast becoming necessary to every scholar, who 
without it may be lost in a wilderness of books* It may be 
an instance of the subduing of my nature to what it works in, 
like the dyer's hand, but I never read the touching recital in 
Evangeline of the rushing by, unobserved, of Gabriel's boat, 
while the maiden lay screened by the palmettos, without 
likening the trapper of the Atchaf alaya to the uncircumspect 
student, who never knows how near he is passing to the 
object of his study. It is the aim of bibliography, as it is 
now understood among us, to prevent just these misfortunes, 
and the great agency in this revolution is the subject-cata- 
logue. It is a matter of congratula,tion to us as Americans, 
that the potentiality of the subject-catalogue is a power of our 
4 
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own creation; and we have developed it, despite the disregard, 
not to say disapproval of the older world, which is now, how- 
ever, beginning to show nnmistakeable signs of their error. 

There are potent reasons for the lead in this direction 
taken by American librarians. Our libraries are compara- 
tively young and small. We are not hampered with traditions, 
come down from a period when monks were the only scholars, 
and monasteries the only libraries. We did not so much 
possess as we were trying to make a race of scholars. We were 
making them of everybody. We paid little regard to pre- 
scriptive rights of birth or advantage. We could not tell 
where our encouragement would bear fruit, and so we worked 
as if everybody needed help and would take it. 

There is no factor in the eflSiciency of a library equal to the 
Catalogue. It used to be the librarian. Van den Weyer in 
1849, in his remarks before the Royal Commission at the 
British Museum, when some librarians were raising all sorts of 
excuses against the preparation of even Authors' Catalogues, 
met them very squarely when he told them, that the libra- 
rians who undervalued catalogues were aiming to make them- 
selves personally indispensable. It was a telling blow at the 
traditional librarian and it was the truth. The race is not yet 
dead; and I could name one or two in this country. 

With much that is discouraging progress is making, and 
librarians have no need to be disappointed in the growing sym- 
pathy with their requirements, which the last few years have 
shown. The work of the librarian is only now sharing the 
perplexities, which all sciences experience in that transition 
stage when they are passing from the purlieus of pretence 
to the recognized status of a department of knowledge. Bot- 
any was once but the province of " all simples that have vir- 
tue under the moon." Genesis was once the text-book of 
Geology. A similar crassness of ignorance has surrounded 
and still in some degree surrounds the science of bibliothetics, 
if I may be allowed the word. Dr. Johnson found lexi- 
cography in much the same disrepute, when common notion 
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placed it, as he says, like "a task, that requires neither the 
light of learning, nor the activity of genius; but may be suc- 
cessfully performed without any higher quality than that of 
bearing burdens with dull patience, and beating the track of 
the alphabet with sluggish resolution." 

The modern library movement, which is beginning to dis- 
abuse the common mind of similar estimates, owes probably 
more than to any one else, the first development, which took it 
from its plane of empiricism up to the level of science, to the 
indomitable will, the clear perceptions and the great learning 
of an Italian outcast, who by. his sheer competency, reached 
the chief position in the best working library in the world. 
The names of Antonio Panizzi and the British Museum are 
inseparably linked. He had not only a hostile public to con- 
front; but he had to overcome his own oflSicial superiors, the 
trustees of the Museum, and he did it. Parliamentary com- 
missions and Koyal commissions started up, urged by peti- 
tions of men, who looked to the library to supply some defi- 
ciency in their own mental organism; but Panizzi's manly 
and honest fight evinced a potency that in the end not only 
forced all opposition to succumb; but also all that was generous 
in it to acknowledge him a victor. 

It will be dry reading doubtless to most, despite the 
piquancy of some of the cross-examinations; but the Blue 
Books which contain the reports of those Royal commissions of 
1835 and 1848 on the British Museum must always be resorted 
to in the study of library economy. I read them when I was 
in college, and they did much to prepare me for the life of 
librarian, when fortuitous circumstances placed me, without 
any gradation of ascent, at the head of a large librai*y. I 
have read every word of those ponderous folios more than 
once since, — always with an increasing admiration of the 
courageous mental power lodged in the rugged physical form 
of that Italian refugee. There is no name of so potest a spell 
on an occasion lH^e this, or one I would so like to leave last in 
your ears, as that of Antonio Panizzi. 
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The Choral Union sang a choral from Mendelssohn's S 
Paul. 



The Benediction was pronounced by Bishop Harris. 



At the close ot the above exercises the invited guests visi- 
ted the Library and the Art Gallery. , 
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A. Reading Room. 

B. FmE Pkoof Book Boom. 

C. C, Corridors. 

D. Desk and Book-lift. 

E. Woman's Cloak (Boom. 



W. Men's Cloak Room. 
L. Libkakian's Room. 
M. Lecture Room. 
P. P. Entrance Porches. 
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The library building c^f the University of Michigan is the 
latest, and on account of its style and proportions, the most 
attractive architectural feature on the University grounds. 
Situated a little to the south of the geometric centre of the 
campus, it is, as its purpose requires, easily accessible from 
the buildings of all Departments. 

In the absence of decorative enrichment, its claim to ar- 
tistic merit rests upon its symmetrical and striking outlines, 
evident honesty, and entire adaptability to its purpose. 

As approached from the main walk, its most striking fea- 
tures are the semi-circular projection to the north, with its 
pyramidal roof and rows of windows, flanked on the east and 
west by towers one hundred and ten feet in height, in the 
western one of which hangs the peal of five bells, so generously 
given to the University. 

The building is lighted throughout by gas, and is heated 
by steam, furnished from the central boiler house through 
about three hundred feet of five-inch pipe; both direct and 
indirect radiators being used. For the latter method. Gold's 
indirect radiators, enclosed in hot air chambers of brick 
being employed. 

The ventilation is accomplished by means of a carefully 
devised system of flues built into the walls, and under the 
floors, which delivers the vitiated air into the ventilating towers 
and shafts designed for the purpose. 
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The building was designed by Messrs. Van Brunt and 
Howe, of Boston, and Mr. Van Brunt has kindly furnished the 
following description of its plans and purpose: 

The problem for the building of a library for the Univer- 
sity of Michigan comprised the following points of especial 
architectural interest: 

FirBty a fire proof book room, capable of accommodating 
100,000 volumes in book stacks, arranged so as to afford the 
greatest facilities for classification, the greatest accessibility 
for service, the utmost compactness of storage, and an equal 
distribution of light and heat in all its parts. 

Second, ample si)ace for the administration of the library 
with departments for bibliography, cataloguing, and delivery, 
so placed as (a) to afford to the officials the most convenient 
access to the book room and to the unpacking room, (b) to 
facilitate the delivery of b(X)ks to the students and the return 
of the books to their shelves, and (o) to control and overlook 
the entire area of the reading room. 

Third, two separate systems of porches, vestibules and 
cloak rooms, the one for male and the other for female stu- 
dents, each provided with corridors and staircases, giving ac- 
cess (a) to the delivery desk, (b) to the public catalogue 
room, (o) to the reading room, (d) to six lecture rooms and 
apartments for special study, and (e) to galleries of art. 

Fourth, a reading-room to accommodate 200 students, well 
lighted and ventilated in all its parts. 

Fiflh, lecture rooms and special students' rooms, as above, 
well lighted and ventilated. , 

Sixth, connected galleries of art for painting, sculpture, 
prints and coins, occupying the upper story of the building. 

Seventh, a system of construction absolutely fire-proof for 
the book room and approximately so for the rest of the build- 
ing. 

In conformity with these essential conditions, the book 
room, as constructed, occupies a separate wing in the rear of 
the building, 40 feet wide (interior measurement), 54 feet 
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long, and 27^ feet high, divided into three stories, the two 
lower being each 7^ feet high. This space is divided trans- 
versely by nine ranges of iron book stacks two feet wide and 
three feet apart, the transverse passages thus formed being 
lighted by opposite windows in the side walls. Three longi- 
tudinal corridors are cut through these stacks, two of them 
against the side walls, 3^ feet wide, and one in the centre, 3 
feet wide, thus dividing the stacks in each of the three stories 
into eighteen sections or blocks. These fifty-four sections are 
adapted to contain each 2,100 volumes, and afford a total capa- 
city of 113,400 volumes. The floors of the intermediate sto- 
ries are composed of hammered glass in the transverse passa- 
ges and of stone slabs in the three longitudinal corridors. 
They are approached by iron stair cases at either end of the 
wing. A large lift, formed in a brick shaft at the end of the 
central corridor, communicates with the desk of the deKvery 
clerk in the centre of the building, enabling him promptly to 
obtain books by signal as called for by the students, or to re- 
turn them to their shelves after use. A fire wall separates the 
book room from the rest of the building, pierced with door- 
ways in which are hung fire-proof doors. The ceiling is of 
brick arches sprung from transverse iron beams, supported \ 
by the iron standards of the book stacks. Each standard 
rises from' a brick pier in the foundations which also supports 
a lower floor of stone slabs, thus protecting the apartment 
from access of dampness from below. 

The librarian's department occupies the centre of the build- 
ing and is interposed between the book room and the reading 
room; it comprises a public catalogue room, a delivery and 
receiving desk, a private room for the librarian and other 
apartments for bibliography and administration, with unpack- 
ing room in the basement. 

Between the delivery desk, which is in the centre of the 
main floor, and the reading room, is a large area 32 feet square 
approached on the right and left from* the corridors connected 
with the two porches, and affording abundant space for the 
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passage of students and for tlie general transaction of busi- 
ness. This area lies between the two ventilating towers, 
through which, on the first story, the main corridors pass. 

The reading room is a semi-circular hall, 80 feet in diame- 
ter, and 24 feet high; its ceiling is supported by eight col- 
umns, and it is lighted by a high frieze of windows, distribut- 
ing light equally and avoiding cross rays. The floor of the 
hall is occupied by six ranges of reading desks, arranged in 
semi-circles concentric with the main outline of the hall, and 
accommodating 210 readers. 

The apse-like projection of this building is the central and 
distinguishing feature of the main front of the library. On 
each side of this apse projects a low wing, that on the right 
containing the porch, vestibule and cloak-room for the male 
students, and that on the left, the corresponding entrance for 
the women. Both of these vestibules open on the main trans- 
verse corridor of the building, 12 feet 4 inches wide crossing 
the public space before mentioned between the delivery desk 
and the reading-room and passing under the two ventilating 
towers. At the outer ends of these corridors are the staii'- 
cases, forming the central features of the side elevations of 
the building. This transverse corridor is expressed exter- 
nally by the towers and staircase pavilions, which together 
form the highest mass of buildings in the whole structure, 
and have the same relation to the great a^ose that the scena 
of the Greek theatre has tc^ the semi-circular auditorium. 

From this transverse mass of building the book room 
extends towards the rear in the central axis, and, parallel with 
it, on the right and left, are two subordinate pavilions 30 feet 
wide and 40 feet long, two stories high. These pavilions are 
occupied by four lecture rooms which are approached from 
the main corridor and staircases. There are also two smaller 
intermediate rooms on the second floor, 21 feet by 24 feet, 
adai)ted for the use of students and ofiicers of the University 
employed in special researches. For these, separate doors 
open into the back room from an iron balcony which crosses 



